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TO 



JOHN JOHNES, Esq. M.A. 

OF DOLAU-COTHL 

My dear Sir^ 

I venture to hope that you will not be dis- 
pleased at my inscribing your name on these 
page^^ few as they are, and elementary as is the 
knowledge they contain. You eare for every 
thing that is Welsh ; and if it had not been for 
the Welsh mornings at Dolau-cothi, and for the 
interest which those, with whom I^.was fortunate 
enough to be gathered under your roof, took 
in the subject, I should certainly not have printed 
what I now offer to you and them. 

The Initial Changes are commonly the most 
perplexing feature of the Welsh Language to 
those who know it only imperfectly; and those 
who observe the rules by ear, are seldom ac- 
quainted with the rationale of their own faultless 
speech. I have in consequence found many of 
the former glad to have these rules in manuscript. 
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and I have given away many copies of them at 
different times. Lately, however, I have seen, 
what I did not remember, that Mr. Rowland 
has appended . a very careftil '' Synoptical View 
of the Initial Mutations** to his excellent Welsh 
Grammar. This does not prevent my offering 
to you and other friends my own sketch of them, 
and I add a brief discussion of some points in 
Welsh Philology, which seem to me very inter- 
esting. But my Preface threatens to be longer 
than the Book. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Always most sincerely yours, 
Charles Williams. 

Jesus College, Oxford^ 
Sept. 6, 1866. 
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For example vide §. 8. 
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The liquids //, /, rA, and r do not appear to 
fall under any of these classes. Perhaps the 
English ch (in cheek) may be a combination of 
dental pneumatic and aspirated sibilant^ or tsh, 
and the English^* its phonetic. 

W, and y or i, though said to be used as con- 
sonants, seem to remain vowels, though too 
rapidly pronounced to make separate syllables. 
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Note on the two Tables. 

By pneumatic^ I mean the sounds pronounced 
with the front of the mouth only, whether simple 
or aspirated. 

The addition of what is called the true voice 
to these converts them into phonetics. 

As this division of consonants, though an 
important one, is not very common, an English 
illustration may as well be added. 

The letter sm English, whether it turns a noun 
into its genitive case or into its plural number, 
or whether its addition marks the third person 
singular of the present tense of a verb, is always 
pronounced as a pneumatic or simple s after 
pneumatics, and as a phonetic or z after phonetics, 
and also after vowels or liquids. 

In the same way the dental t, or ed, forming the 
perfect or past participle of the English verb, is in 
pronunciation pneumatic after pneumatics, and 
phonetic after phonetics, vowels and liquids. 

Pneumatic s and Phonetic s and 

Dental. Dental. 

caps cabs 

cakes gigs 

cats plods 

kept comVd 

lost ama^d 

published or derived 

publisht 



By comparing the two tables, it will be seen 
that the change implied in the word softening is, 
that simple pneumatics are turned into phonetics ; 
that the phonetics of the simple are turned into 
the phonetics of the aspirate ; that the labial liquid 
is treated as the labial phonetic ; and the two other 
liquids seem to lose aspiration. 

By liquefying, it is meant that the simple 
pneumatics become the aspirated liquids, and the 
phonetics the unaspirated liquids of their order. 

Nothing need be said of aspiration; but it may 
be observed, that the initial changes never take 
labials, palatals, or dentals out of their own class. 

It should also be remarked, that in the palatals 
the Welsh language does not supply a phonetic of 
the aspirate ; and that when the rule of softening 
calls for that class of sound, or in other words 
when g is radical, the radical disappears without 
any letter coming in its stead. 



Rules of Initial Changes. 

§. 1. The article y, yr, V softens feminine nouns: 
e.g. y fetch, y wraig. 

N.B. This rule does not apply to feminines heginning 
with the liquids II and rh: e.g. y llangceSf as well as 
y llangc. 

Note alsOy that all plural nouns are treated as mas- 
culines: e.g. y merched, y gwragedd. There are a very 
few exceptions to this rule, among which are pohhedd 
and nefoedd. 



§• 2. Adjectives soften their substantive when it 
follows them : e. g. yr H&n Destament. 

Except comparatives, which never soften their 
substantive : e. g. gwell dyn. 

Except also derivative adjectives in ed, which do 
not soften, as tecced gwlad = how beautiftil a land. 

Except also some superlatives: e.g. exiha dyn = 
a first-rate man ; goreugwyr = excellent persons. 



§. 3. Substantives following substantives of dif- 
ferent meaning are unchanged : e.g. Meibion dynion. 



§. 4. Adjectives following their feminine sub- 
stantives are softened : e. g. gwraig dduwiol. When 
they follow masculine substantives, they are un- 
changed : e. g. gwr dumoL 



-§. 5. But substantives and adjectives following 
nouns^ as appellatives^ are softened : e.g. Cystenyn 
faxtrr, Judas fradz&r. 

N. B. The appellative is^ probably^ to the Welsh mind 
melted into one word with that to which it is added, and 
it follows the ordinary rule of Welsh compound words. 



§. 6. Adverbs prefixed to adjectives^ and also 
adjectives used adverbially before other adjectives, 
soften : e.g. rhy dda = too good. Fy anwyl 
gariadus frodyr. 

Except the adverb tra = exceedingly, which 
aspirates. 

Except also digon used adverbially, and the 
comparative and superlative prefixes mzoy and 
mwyaf, which make no change. 



§. 7. Some words of an adjective character, 
relating to number and quantity, make no change 
in substantives that follow them : viz. llawer, rkai, 
pob, sawh When llawer and rhaiy and also digon, 
follow their substantive, they are softened, and holl 
loses its aspirate : e. g. llawergwaith, pob tro, dynion 
lawer. 
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Pronouns. 

§• 8. Pronouns used as adjectives : 
Fy liquefies : e.g.fy mhen. 
Dy and *th soften : e.g. dy ben and a*th ben. 
Ei (masc.) softens : e.g.ei ben. 
Ei (fern.) aspirates : e.g. eiphen. 
*M, ein, euch, and eu make no change. 
In words beginning with vowels, 'm, ei (fem.), 
ein and eu aspirate : e.g. ei harian = her money. 

In usage, these pronouns also very generally 
aspirate words beginning with m and n; but not 
in Bible-Welsh. 



§. 9. The uninflected verb, or the infinitive mood, 
is treated as a substantive masculine, both in the 
modification of its own initials, and in its efiect on 
the words that follow it. 



§. 10. It may be convenient to observe here, 
that the particle yn, 1. introducing an infinitive 
mood, leaves it unchanged ; 2. preceding a noun 
as a preposition, it liquefies ; and 3. introducing a 
substantive or adjective as an attribute, or an 
adjective used adverbially, it softens, but not // 
or rhi e.g. 1. y mae efe yn caru ei blentyn; 2. yn 
nh^fy Nhdd; 3. y mae efe yn gar i mi. 



§.11. If the inflected verb is followed • i»im^- 
diately by its subject (= nom. case)^ the subject 
is unchanged : e.g. Gorchymynodd Duw. 



§. 12. When the inflected verb is followed by 
its object (= accus. case)^ the object is softened: 
e.g. Duw a greodd ddyn. 



§• 13. If a substantive is separated by a word 
or words, either from the inflected verb which it 
follows as subject, or from the infinitive mood that 
it follows as object, it is softened. 



§. 14. If the inflected verb is introduced by y^ it 
is unchanged ; if by a orfe^ it is softened. 

Note. The particle a is used before verbs after either 
subject or object^ expressed or understood^ and it intro- 
duces verbs used interrogatively; the particle y or yr 
accompanies circumstance^ C^*?* time^ place^ manner^ 
cause^ &c.^ generally the Latin oblique cases^ not in- 
cluding the accusative ;) fe commonly implies that the 
statement begins with the verb which it introduces^ and 
it is used very much with passive verbs. 

If a Welsh sentence begin with an adjective that is 
an epithet to the object of the verb, this is viewed as 
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a circumstance^ and the verb is introduced by y: the 
rule is the same if the epithet applies to the subject^ 
unless the connexion is very close^ and then the verb 
is softened without an introductory particle : e;g. Da y 
gumaeth efe bob peth. Doeth y cyfrijvr efe. Bendigedig 
fyddo Duw. 



§. 15. When pronouns are joined with verbs 
as objects of the verb, the rule for the infinitive 
mood is, as stated above, the same as for sub- 
stantives. 

When pronouns are combined as objects with 
inflected verbs active, or as subjects with passive 
verbs, the verbs remain unchanged, except by Hh, 
which softens : e.g. ni a'thfolwn. 

If, however, the verb begin with a vowel, it is 
aspirated by the pronouns, *m, ei (masc. or fern.), 
*n, eu. 

e. g. rfe dmy 



at 



ef or hi 
hofnodd 




^hzoy 



an 

In other words, the pronoun used as above 
aspirates inflected verbs beginning with a vowel, 
if it does not itself end with an aspirate. 
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§. 16. When an adverb precedes a verb, it is 

itself subject to the initial changes of the verb ; 

and it softens the verb : e. g. yr wyf yn cwbl- 
ddeisyfu. 



§. 17. An adjective following the verb substantive 
as a predicate is, with many exceptions, softened. 
One distinction may be set down : hydd, imperative, 
softens ; but bydd^ future, makes no change : 
e.g. hydd dda = be good; but efe a fydd da = 
he will be good. 



Numerals. — 1. Ordinals. 

§. 18. Ordinals have the same effect on the 
words that follow them as the definite article, and 
soften feminines only : e. g. ei drydedd zvraig, but 
ei thrydydd gwr. 

Ail is an exception, and it softens the word 
that follows in both genders. 



2. Cardinals. 

§. 19. Un has the same effect as the definite 
article. 

Dau and dwy both soften. They are also both 
softened by the definite article. 

Tri and Chwe aspirate. Tair makes no change. 
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Neither tri nor tair, nor the numerals above 
them^ are changed by the definite article. 

Higher numbers, generally speaking, make no 
change in the words that follow them ; but neither 
usage nor Bible-Welsh are free from varieties not 
easily reducible to rule. We find, e.g. Tri-wyr, 
seithnyn, dengwr, ugeinwr. 

Again, though dau almost always softens, we 
have dethcant, and also deur-tu and deu^arth. 
So in all the Bibles fi*om 6p. Morgan downwards, 
as far as I have looked, we have in the first 
chapter of Genesis yr ail dydd \ 

Dwylato is always treated as a masculine : 
e.g. y dwylaw cu. Dwyfron, on the contrary, is 
treated as feminine ; and we should have y 
ddzsyyfron gu. 



§. 20. The following particles soften : am, ar, 
at, can or gan, tan or dan, heb, hyd, i, o, neu, pan, 
tros, trwy, wrth. 

Mor and cyn, adverbs of quantity, soften ; but 
when they precede // and rh, usage is various. 



§.21. Words like dyma, llyma, daccw, wele, 
soften. 

a Mr. Andrews in his Translation of the Septuagint, the 
First Number of which is just published, has aU ddydd. 
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§. 22. The particle a, whether written without 
a circumflex and rendered by the English and, or 
with a circumflex and rendered by the English 
with, aspirates. 

The conjunction na (^ zz nor or than^ also 
aspirates. 

Na prohibitory or negative, and the negative ni 
and oni, aspirate p, c, t, and soften the other 
mutables. 



§. 23. The particle O, introducing the vocative 
case^ softens. The Prayer-book contains an 
exception or two to this rule. The vocative case 
without O is softened ; but not at the beginning 
of sentences in Bible and Prayer-book. 



§. 24. Perhaps it may be laid down generally, 
that words occurring in context, without a special 
rule for retaining their radical, are softened. To 
this head may be referred such instances as llawer, 
rhaiy &c. softened in §. 7 ; and Bendigedig fyddo, 
§. 14. To this also such infinitives as adawodd 
i mifyned; and such softening after a substantive 
as er coffarw o Grist, where the infinitive being 
followed by o seems separated firom the word 
which it follows, and thrown into general context. 
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The reader may be disappointed at being told 
that, notwithstanding all these rules, there are still 
many exceptions or varieties. I will add some 
samples of them: it would be very difficult to 
catalogue or to classify them all; but if I may 
take the liberty of advising a learner, I would 
recommend him to disregard the exceptions, at 
least, till he is quite familiar with the rules, which 
do as a matter of fact include the vast majority of 
instances. 

The rule that the nominative case or subject, 
if it follows the inflected verb immediately, is 
unchanged, sometimes does not hold, when the 
verb ends in ai : e. g. nad elai ddyfroedd. 
(^Esay. liv. 9.) Mr. Charles, in his edition of the 
Bible of the year 1814, and which the Bible 
Society Bibles generally or always follow, changes 
ddyfroedd here into dyfroedd; but in 1 Sam. xxiv. 
19, he allows os cqffai wr ei elyn to stand. 

In Mark xiv. 29, pe byddai pawh in the older 
Bibles, and pe byddai bawb in the Prayer-books. 

There is great variety after bu: we have bu 
dychryn and bu fraw: also after byddo, and also 
after oes. (JRhuf. iv. 15.) Lie nid oes deddf, nid 
oes gamwedd. 
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Fod often appears where the rule seems to 
require hod. 

To say no more about the verb substantive, we 
find peculiarities in the use of particular words : 
gosodasant gau dystion, where, according to the 
rule, gau should be au, as it is in the compound 
diau. Yn neffro is used where the rule requires 
yn ddeffro. Ym mhell seems also irregular. 

The conjunction tra softens verbs often, but not 
always. 

In familiar expressions the omission of the article 
from rapid speaking causes apparent anomalies: 
e.g. yn ty, yn tdn, wrih tdn. The same account 
is probably to be given of substantives in some 
cases remaining unchanged after feminine nouns; 
such as Tref, Llan, Caer. Such a name as Tre 
Castell may be supposed to be a short or rapidly 
pronounced form of Tref y Castell. 

Bendith Dduw, in the old Prayer-books, seems 
to come from euphony. 

T^ Dduw and T^ Ddafydd look as if they were 
to the mind compound words. ( Vide §. 6.) 

Henllan and Henllys, names of places, indicate 
that the immunity of // from softening was larger 
in ancient than in modern Welsh. Yet in old 
Welsh, it is sometimes softened after yn. {Vide 
§. 10.) 
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I. On Sequence of Substantives. 

In a Welsh sequence of substantives^ only one is 
susceptible of definition by the article or otherwise. 
This substantive is usually^ but not quite always^ the 
last in the sequence. We have in the 24th Psalm^ 
'' Brenhyn y gogoniant a ddato i mewn ;" and in the next 
verse, " Pwy yw V Brenhin gogoniant hwn ?" It should 
seem that, when definition has once been given to a 
substantive in a sequence, any substantive that follows 
occurs to the Welsh mind as an epithet, or adjective, 
and would be modified according to the rule for 
adjectives. If the Queen of glory had been referred to, 
the question would have been, Pwy yw V Frenhines 
ogoniant hon? Oogoniant in that context not differing 
much from gogoneddus. Much the same explanation 
would apply to such expressions as yr afonydd dyfroedd^ 
y sarph bres, yffiam ddn^ y llechau meini. 

The presence of the article to the mind, though from 
rapid pronunciation it is not sounded, causes many 
names of houses or places, which begin with feminine 
nouns, to be softened: e.g. Oarreglwyd, Oaerwen^ Oors^ 
Gilfachwen. If, however, a defined noun or a proper 
name follows in sequence, then the first article would 
be inadmissible, and the radical would be retained: 
e.g. Craig y forwyllty Cors y gedol. 

The above applies chiefly to names of houses, or small 
localities. Names of towns and parishes are treated 

c 2 
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generally as definite, and do not admit the article 
before them. Though Ceter and Llan are feminine, and 
though the names that follow them are softened, 
e.g. Caergybi, l/landdf, and so far appear as adjectives, 
yet the towns and parishes are treated as definite : they 
would, for instance, be preceded by yn, and not by mewn, 
(See next Article.) Such towns as Y Bala are excep- 
tional, as The Bath of the last century in English, or 
Le Havre de Grace in French. 

The peculiar sensitiveness of the Welsh mind to the 
definition or non-definition of nouns, appears also in a 
distinction that is always observed between the verbs 
ydyw and oeSy and between the prepositions yn and mewn. 
Ydyw and oes have many features in common : they are 
both used to ask questions : they can each stand alone in 
the affirmative answer; but if it is wished to add the 
subject or nominative case, they are alike superseded by 
y mae; while each, if negative, can be repeated so as to 
have its subject to follow it: but ydyw is restricted to 
definite subjects, oes to indefinite : 

e.g. A ydyw fy Nhad yn t^ ? 
A oes rhyw un yn ty ? 

Answer : Ydyw : y mae eich Tad yn t^, 

Nac ydyw : nid ydyw efe ddim yn t^. 

Oes : y mae llawer. 
Nac oes : nid oes neb. 

In the same way we say, yn y ffordd hon^ or yn ffordd 
yr Arglwyddy or yn ei ffordd ef; but mewn ffordd dda, 
mewn henaint, &c. restricting yn to defined, and mewn 
to undefined nouns. 

Some apparent exceptions to this use of mewn, such as, 
in the Marriage Service, mewn ofn Duw, are accounted for 
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by the principle that^ in a sequence of substantives^ the 
second, though personal and therefore definite, may 
present itself to the mind as characterizing or assigning 
a quality of the first substantive : e.g. ofn Duw = godly 
fear. There are also a few words that express an idea 
that will sometimes occur to the mind as definite and 
almost personal, and sometimes as indefinite and un- 
limited ; and we find yn and mewn used accordingly with 
the same word : e. g. Yn angau nid oes goffa am danaL 
{Ps. vi. 5.) Ynghanol ein hywyd yr ydym mewn amgau. 
(Funeral Service.) 

It is perhaps sufficiently cognate to the feature of the 
language described above, to mention that a large number 
of Welsh singular nouns is formed from the plurals. 
The mind looks at many objects in the mass or aggregate, 
and then individualizes: e.g. hdd, hedyn — adar^ aderyn — 
*^r, seren* 

Also, when cardinal numerals precede their noun, 
it does not, as in most languages, lose its individuality 
and become plural. The Welsh say tri cheffyl^ not 
tri cheffylau. If they view the noun in the aggregate, 
they make the numeral partitive, and they say, tri o 
geffylau. 

Also, if a verb precedes its plural subject, the verb 
remains singular till its subject has been expressed: 
e.g. Paham y terfysga V cenhedloedd? The verb remains 
in the more abstract form till the peculiarity of the 
substantive has been expressed. 
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II. On the Welsh Verb. 
I. On the Infinitive Mood. 

The Welsh infinitive has some peculiarities^ which 
it may be worth while to give an account of. 

1. Substantives that follow it are not modified as they 
are modified by inflected verbs. {Vide §. 9.) 

2. The infinitive mood is insusceptible of a negative 
adverb. If you wish to say in Welsh, " Non progredi 
est regredi," or " Not to advance is to retreat," you must 
paraphrase, and say, Peidio myned, or in full, Peidio d 
myned ymlaen ; or Bod heb fyned ymlaen. If you said, 
Nid myned ymlaen yw ciUOf the meaning would be that 
retreating was not advancing, nid really belonging to yw. 

3. There is no direct mode of expressing the passive 
infinitive. Here also we commonly paraphrase: e.g. Cael 
eich cam. But the language has a briefer form: e.g. Fw 
cam ac fw haddoU y maent yno. {Elis fFynn.) But the 
verb substantive does not come in, as in English and 
French, and in some degree in Latin, to give the sense 
of a passive infinitive, because Welsh has, strictly speak- 
ing, no participles, though it has verbal adjectives of 
passive power: e.g. carediy, &c. 

4. It is perhaps a consequence of the deficiency of the 
language in respect to a passive infinitive, that a passive 
voice is given to several verbs which do not admit of it 
in other languages : e.g. the verb substantive, and the verb 
gallu. Such expressions are used as Yr ydys yn amcanu. 
Myned yr oeddid. (EUs Wynn.) Ni elUr temtio Duw. 
(lago i. 13. Bp. Morgan.) Duw ni's gelUr ei demtio. 
(Bp. Parry.) 
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5. There is another idiomatic use of the infinitive 
mood in Welsh, which is howeyer fast disappearing from 
modern-written Welsh, if indeed it has not disappeared 
already. 

It is that when the inflected yerb has been used, and 
another verb has to be joined to it by a conjunction, 
the second verb is often found uninflected, or, in other 
words, in the infinitive mood. In Bible Welsh this is 
seen most frequently in clauses introduced by pan, fel, 
tra, &c. and in questions : it is not found in simple direct 
narrative. For instance, "Pan ddychwelo yr annuwiol 
.... a ffwneuthur, &c." " Pwy a wyr a dr^ Duw ac 
edifarhdUf a throi, &c." {Jonah iii. 9.) 

I believe this use of the infinitive mood was more 
extensive in earlier Welsh. 

Cognate to this is the use of the infinitive after con- 
junctions, not tying as close as a or ac: e.g. ChiweU 
hwyntfel chwalu mwg. {Psalm Ixviii. 2.) 

Codasantji ar eu hysgwyddau^ fel codi marchog y sir. 
{EUs Wynn.) 

Yr hwn oedd lawer disgleiriach nd V haul^ ond bod ei 
lewyrch ef ar ifynu dan y llen-^el, &c. {HUs Wynn.) 



II. On the Inflected Verb''. 

The Welsh verb has two tenses or infiections of direct, 
and three of modal statement. It may be said also to 
have an imperative mood. Corresponding inflections are 
found in the passive voice, but without modification for 
number and person. 

The tenses of direct statement are a future and a past. 

* What is said here does not apply to the inflections of the verh 
substantiYc. 
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The tenses of modal statement are a present or future, 
a past, and a pluperfect. 

For present time^ the Welsh commonly use the verb 
substantive, with the particle yn prefixed to the infinitive 
of the verb to be expressed ; as, yr wyfyn gweled. 

This is natural and easy, when process has to be ex- 
pressed. Tr fvyf yn gwneuthvr is equivalent to the old 
English, / am a-daing. 

When an idea, rather than a process, has to be ex- 
pressed, there is a tendency to borrow the future. The 
Apostles' and Nicene Creeds, for instance, begin with 
Credaf=^ I believe and will go on believing. 

The future form of direct statement requires no further 
remark. 

The past form of direct statement corresponds to the 
Greek aorist, or to the Latin perfect, when used as 
equivalent to it. It simply states past occurrence, 
without any additional or concomitant idea of time: 
e.g. GwelaiSf I saw. 

The Prasens Perfectum of the Greek Grammar, which 
brings in the additional idea of present time, and the Plus^ 
quam Perfectum or pluperfect of the Greek and Latin 
Grammars, which brings in the additional idea of previous 
time, are expressed in Welsh by the verb substantive 
in the present and imperfect tenses, followed by tvedi 
preceding the infinitive mood; as, yr wyfwedi gwneuthur, 
I have done ; yr oeddwn wedi gwneutkur, I had done. 

If past process had to be directly stated, it would be 
by the imperfect of the verb substantive with yn ; as, yr 
oedd yn gumeuthur, he was doing or making. 

The present or future form of modal statement answers 
generally to the Latin present subjunctive, and it is the 
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natural sequel to, or it is naturally in the dependant 
clause to, the indicative present or future, or to the 
imperative mood: e.g. Pan ddychwelo yr annuwiol • • • • 
efe a geidtv ynfyw ei enaid. 

Of the past form of modal statement, which shall he 
called here the form in wn^ it is easy to say that it stands 
to the last described in the same relation that the im- 
perfect tense does to the present ; and that it vtrould have 
in dependant clauses the same relation to the historical 
tenses that the last has to the present or future. But 
though this is true, it may he as well to add, that the 
Welsh mind works so much through the infinitive mood, 
combined with all variety of prepositions, that this 
sequence is much less common in Welsh than in Greek 
and Latin. 

But the form in wn belongs by no means only to 
dependant clauses. It is referred by Dr. Davies, and 
other excellent vnriters on Welsh Grammar, to the 
indicative as well as to the subjunctive moods, and it 
must be allowed that its modality is often very slight. 
It would be used to express sequence of effect: Troaii 
a fftoehvUf I turned and I should see. It would be used 
to express continuity; but continuity, as opposed to 
process, (the last would be expressed by the verb sub- 
stantive with yn.) It would be used also to express 
habit, or repeated action. 

What is said of the form in wn is applicable mutatis 
mutandis to the form in swn or aswn. It is scarcely 
found in idiomatic Welsh in simple direct statement, 
but it would be introduced by the slightest modality that 
had to be expressed. 

It is not, I hope, any impertinent questioning of the 
general excellency of the Welsh in the Bible, to say 
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that the forms of the verb that are used in it are not 
always the most idiomatic and felicitous : but if any one 
would take the trouble of reading a few pages of Y Bardd 
Cwsg, with special reference to the verbal forms, I think 
the above account will be found to approach correctness. 

For the second person singular of the imperative moodi 
the Welsh use the third person singular of the future. 

I presume that the change of person is a euphuism of 
courtesy, by which the harshness of a direct order is 
evaded. 

The third person singular is the only inflection strictly 
belonging to a special mood. 

The forms used in the plural are all borrowed. 



It may be a convenience to some readers to have these 

inflections exemplified in an instance. Dysgu is the 

example of a regular verb in Mr. Rowland's valuable 

Grammar. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Dysgu. 
Forms of Direct Statement. 

Future. 
Sing. Dysgaf. Plur. Dysgton. 

Dysgu Dysgwch. 

Dysg or Dysga. Dysgant. 

Passive. Dysgir. 

Past. 
Sing. Dysgais. Plur. Dysgasom. 

Dysgaist. Dysgasoch. 

Dysgodd. DysgaaanU 

Passive. Dysgtvyd. 
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Forms of Modal Statement. 

Present or Future. 
Sing. Dysgwyf. Plur. Dysgom. 

Dysgech, Dysgych, Dysgoch. 

or Dysgot. 
Dysgo. Dysgont. 

Passive. Dysger. 

Past. 

Sing. Dysgwn. Plur. Dysgem. 

DysgiU Dysgech. 

Dysgai. Dysgent. 

Passive. Dysgid. 

Pluperfect. 

Sing. Dysgaswn. Plur. Dysgasem. 

Dysgasit. Dysgasech. 

Dysgasai. DysgasenU 

Passive. Dysgarid. 



Imperative Mood. 




Sing, Plur. 


JOysgwn. 


Dysg or Dysga. 


Dysgwch. 


Dysged. 


Dysgant, 




Dysgont, or 




Dysgent. 


Passive. Dysger. 
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The Verb Substantive. 

Besides these five forms, (I omit the infinitive and 
imperative,) the verb substantive has a present and 
imperfect, both indicative, or of direct statement. 

The imperfects oeddwn and byddwn were probably 
originally of the same meaning, but if so, they have been 
desynonymized by convenience, and oeddwn^ with an 
infinitive, now expresses the more ordinary sense of 
the imperfect tense, viz. process, or unfinished action; 
'while byddwn expresses modality^ as described above. 
It will be recollected that this includes habit or repeated 
action, with which accompanying idea byddwn is very 
much used, as indeed byddaf is also for present time. 

All the seven inflections have their passive form. 
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III. On Words found in similar forms in Latin 

AND. Welsh. 

Latin words, which are found in Welsh in forms nearly 
similar, are commonly modified according to the following 
rules, which however do not apply to the initial letters, 
but only to those which are found in the middle or at the 
end of the words in question. 



LThe three pneumatics p, c, t^ and their phonetics 


ft, g, dj and the labial 


liquid 971 are 


softened. (Vide 


Table of Initial Changes 


.) 






Latin. 


Welsh. 


p becomes b; e 


^g. Papa 


Pdb 




popuhu 


pobl 


c becomes g\ 


decern 


dig 




pUco 


ph/gu 


t becomes d\ 


rete 


rhwyd 


* 


nota 


ndd 


b becomes /; 


scriba 


ysgrifain 




liber 


llyfr 


g disappears; 


regula 


rheol 




tego 


toi 


d becomes dd\ 


fdes 


ffydd 




gradus 


gradd 


m becomes /; 


domo 


dqfi 




cohimna 


colofn. 
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2, The three simple pneumatics however are modified 
otherwise than in the last rule when they follow the 
liquids. 

After r they are commonly aspirated, 
e.g. Latin— -area Welsh — arch 



career 


carchar 


serpens 


sarph 


corpus 


corph 


porta or portus 


porth 


martyr 


merthyr. 



It would not be worth while to try to reduce to rule 
the form taken by the simple pneumatics after the other 
liquids. 

After I we find that c changes^ as after r ; as in calch 
(lime) and cylch^ the last implying a metathesis of I and c 
in the Latin word. But ^ after I is sometimes unchanged 
and sometimes lost, and I becomes II \ as Delta, dellt — 
altare, allor — cultelhis, cyllelL 

After n we find t unchanged, as in dant (tooth), pant, 
gwynt; but sometimes it disappears, or is turned into the 
liquid, as its phonetic d also disappears after the liquid of 
its own organ. 



e.g. Latin— /ow*,/o7i^w 


Welsh- 


—ffynnon 


viginti 




ugain 


conturbo 




cynhyrfu 


defendo 




diffyn 


candela 




canwyll. 



3. But when two simple pneumatics come together in 
Latin, the former disappears in Welsh, and the two are 
represented by the aspirate of the latter. The following 
are the pneumatics chiefly combined in Latin. 
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Simple 
Pneumatics. 


Latin. 


Welsh. 


PP 
cc 


dippui 
pecco 
riccus 
bucca 


cyf 

pechu 

9ych 

hdch 


ct 


octo 
doctus 


wyth 
doeth 


^ 


lectio 


lUth 




benedictio 


bendith 


pt 

u 


septem 

scriptura 

captus 

sagitta 

Uttera 


saith 

ysgrythyr 

caeth 

saeth 

llythyr. 



4. The single I of Latin is generally found in Welsh, 
also in the corresponding words ; and the double I of 
Latin is generally represented by the Welsh III e.g. 

Latin — miles Welsh — milwr 

molo (grind) malu 

calleo (I am skilful) call 

gemellus gefaill 

flagelhim or fragellum ffrewyll 

locuU or locelU llogelL 

There are many exceptions, however; ll comes in 
sometimes in place of I, and I, but not so frequently, 
in place of ll : e. g. 



Latin — maledico 


Welsh — melldigo 


dolus 


twyll 


mely melUs 


mil 


cabalhis 


ceffyl. 
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5. The Latin x generally becomes s in Welsh. 



e.g. Latin— <;rt«a; 


Welsh— croe« 


nox 


nds 


extendo 


estyn 


laxus 


llaes 


coxa 


coes. 



6. In Latin words beginning with s prefixed to other 
consonants, the Welsh help the pronunciation by prefixing 
the vowel y\ e.g. yspeiUoy yspryd, ysgrifena. 

7. They also prefix a to many Latin words, and then a 
seems to aspirate the simple pneumatics, and to soften 
the other mutables, as gor does in ordinary Welsh 
compounds : 

e.g. Latin — causa Welsh — achos 

tfistis athrist 

disco addysg 

malum (apple) afal 

ren aren. 

8. The only remark, that it seems desirable to make 
on the Towels, is, that the long e of Latin is very often 
represented by wy in Welsh. Besides some named above, 
EglwySf Prophwyd, cwyr, rhwyf, awyr, htvyr, V^Vf^ 
cadwyn^ and probably hwyl^ are cases in point. It 
should however be observed, that toy is a favourite Welsh 
sound, and comes in the place of other Latin vowels also. 



A few exceptions, real and apparent, to the above rules 
may properly be mentioned as specimens, and a word 
said about some of them. 
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The Welsh word for jEffyptus, i. e. Aipht, follows the 
rule in omitting the g ; but it aspirates the first of the 
two pneumatics^ and retains the second. 

Nidus and nudus are represented in Welsh by nyih and 
noeth; but the Welsh name of the town of Neath, Castell 
Neddf follows the rule. 

SortiOy in popular Welsh for to plan, to intend, has 
its etymological connexion not immediately with the 
Latin sortior, but with the English sort, in the sense of 
arrange, or classify. So pwynt comes immediately from 
the English point, not the Latin punctum. 

Such words as Ihisem from lucema seem to have come 
into Welsh when the c of lucema had lost its original 
sound. 

The double 971 in the root of words like command 
and communion, make gorchymyn and Cymmun no 
exceptions to the ordinary rule by which the single 
m passes into/. 

The initial letters of words found in Welsh and Latin 
are commonly the same, as may be se^ in the instances 
quoted above. When there is change, the Latin is apt 
to begin with the softened, and the Welsh with the 
unsoftened form. This is especially the case with the 
words that in Latin begin with v, and which in Welsh 
begin with gw: e.g. vitrum, gwydr — viduus, gweddw — 
venenum, gwenwyn. So also in Welsh, // takes the place 
of /, and rh of r, as in several instances quoted above. 
There are also many single words, like Prydain for 
Britannia, twyll for dolus, cleddyf for gladius. 

The tendency of the Welsh mind, when it accepts 
a foreign word, seems to be to accept it as if in context, 
and to argue back from it to a supposed earlier form. 
For instance, from the English venture they form the 

D 
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word mentro in the same sense; and from Trefaldmn 
or MofUgomertf they arrive at Maldwin^ the real name 
Baldwin having been forgotten. In a similar way they 
may have prefixed g to Latin words beginning with v, 
pronounced as w. The prefix g may however have been 
of earlier origin^ and it is found in other languages in 
words that seem to be Latin derivatives. 



The reader should perhaps be reminded that these 
rules are only inductive^ and they go upon no theory 
of the date at which the words came into the two 
languages. 

Several of the words adduced^ e.g. the words con- 
nected with religion, were evidently of foreign, and not 
of Welsh growth. But they may have taken Welsh 
form according to analogies already subsisting between 
cognate words in the two languages. 

There are however many words, the cognation of which 
we cannot doubt, much more dissimilar in form than 
most of those adduced. For instance, let any one com- 
pare the Welsh and Latin words expressing the numbers 
four^ five^ MX, with those expressing seven, eight, nine, 
ten, tfvehe, — ^(in these it should be remembered that the 
final m of Latin was so slightly sounded, that it disappears 
before a vowel in verse, and that the v of novem was 
probably a to.) I think it is tolerably clear that the 
higher numerals took their present form in Welsh at 
a later period than the lower. 

I will add a short table of words, sibilant in Latin, 
aspirated more or less strongly in Welsh, and a similar 
conclusion as to the great antiquity of those Welsh forms 
will probably be formed. Chwech and sex have been 
already referred to. 
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Latin. 


Welsh. 


soror 


chtvaer, ckwiorydd 


socer, socrus 


chwegr^ chwegrton 


serus 


hwyr 


sol 


haul or hail 


salf saUiim 


halen, heli 


senex, Qr. fin) 


Mn 


Sabrina 


Hafren. 



Again ; cahalhis and caper are found, not in the form 
of cavall and cabvy according to the analogy of the cases 
cited ahove ; but as ceffyl and gafr^ indicating that the 
Roman occupation did not change or modify these words: 
an effect which it is quite conceivable that it may have 
produced in many words that it found in Britain, with- 
out at the same time destroying their originally British 
character. 

Or let the following Welsh names of relationship be 
compared with the Latin — tdd^ mam, ewgthr, motryb, 
brawd, pi. brodyr^, chwaer, nai, nith, cefader, cyfnither, 
chwegrwn, daw; the common origin seems certain, but, 
except in nith and cyfnither, which are formed according 
to the common analogies, extremely remote. 

The equivalents to some Latin words appear in Welsh 
in a twofold aspect, with differences small or great: 
e.g. bendigo answers by Rule 1. to benedico; and bendithio 
with the same meaning comes by Rule 3. from benedictus. 
Croes and Cr6g answer, the first to crux, by Rule 5 ; the 
second to the oblique cases of crvoi, crucis, &c. by Rule 1. 

Rhad and Gras are each, etymologically and in sense, 
the equivalents to Gratia. Rhad seems the older form. 

^ The second r oifrater, lost in brawd, survives in the plural brodyr. 
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We should suppose that when Gras came in, the Latin 
word has lost its proper sound. 

It should also be noticed, that the Welsh of North 
Wales is the more phonetic, and that of South Wales 
the more pneumatic; but Bishops Morgan and Parry 
having very largely preferred the phonetic forms, these 
last are now fixed in the standard orthography of the 
language. When the orthography of a language is once 
fixed, the pronunciation of the reading classes tends to be 
the same with it. 

The forms found in the New Testament of William 
Salesbury are far more pneumatic, as well as those in the 
Letter of Bp. Richard Davies, prefixed to that translation. 

As William Salesbury belonged himself to North Wales, 
this gives some countenance to the opinion of Mr. Edward 
Williams [lolo Morganwg), that he had the use of an 
earlier manuscript translation commenced in Glamorgan- 
shire, before he took his work in hand. But the forms 
used by William Salesbury are much nearer Latin, as 
regards vowels as well as consonants, than those found in 
the Welsh of the present day. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

A Welsh Scholar of great eminence has requested me 
to add to the above an account of the four forms of the 
third person singular of the indicative present of the verb 
substantive, Sydd^ y mae, yw or ydyw, and oes. I have 
executed the somewhat difficult task to the best of my 
knowledge and ability. 

After printing the third article in the Appendix, I saw 
that the distinction between pneumatic and phonetic con- 
sonants comes up so often^ that I regretted that I had not 
discussed it more at length in the Note that follows the 
two Tables at the beginning. I therefore take the 
opportunity this Postscript gives me of adding some- 
thing on the subject. 

On Sydd. 

When sydd is used in idiomatic Welsh, it may be 
said that the predicate^ of the sentence is assumed as 
already known or realized in the mind, and the em- 
phasized portion of the sentence is therefore the subject. 
Duw sydd yn teyrnasu is equivalent to — It is God that 
reigns. The Welsh equivalent to God reigns would 
be — Y mae Dutv yn teyrnasu. 

Sydd is in consequence naturally used in questions 
where the uncertainty is about the subject. Pwy sydd 
yno? Who is it that is there? it being assumed that 
some one is there. If the predicate were the unknown 
thing, the question would be asked by Ptvy ydyw or yw ? 

■ . . . . each Proposition containing two terms: of these terms, that which 
is spoken of is called the subject; that which is said of it, the medicate; 
and these two are called the terms (or extremes), hecause, logically, the 
Subject is placed first, and the Predicate last ; and in the middle, the 
Copula The Copula must be either Is or Is not. Whateley*s Logic, 
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E.g. Mab i bwy yw y llangc hwn? (1 Sam. xyu. 55.) 
It IS on the same principle that relative pronouns go 
before sydd : the predication being in that case the 
motive for introducing the subject, which only comes in 
to be described by the predicate. This applies only 
to relative, and not to personal pronouns, which convey 
meaning in themselves. 

The negative adverb in Welsh cannot be applied to 
sydd or to y maCi any more than to the infinitive mood. 
It may be applied to the subject of sydd: e.g. Nid eich 
Tad sydd yno. It is not your Father who is there. 

On Y mae^ and yw or ydyw, and oes. 

Affirmative statements in Welsh in the present tense 
are commonly made by help of y mae : whether the 
predicate is verbal, or an epithet or quality : e. g. 
Y mae efe yn gweithio ; y mae efe yn dda ; y mae efe yn 
Brophwyd. The infinitive sometimes precedes, and then 
yn is omitted, and y mae^ generally speaking, is left 
with the nominative, that usually follows it in order, 
unexpressed. But this is in Welsh of a poetical 
or emphatic character : e. g. Llidio y mae, a lledu 
ymhelL {Hymn of Edw, Richard,) Myned yr oeddid, 
quoted above from Elis Wynn, is of the same cha- 
racter. If the epithet or quality preceded, we should 
not find y mae, but yw or ydyw. In hypothetical sen- 
tences also, yw and ydyw, or oes, where required, {vide 
Appendix I.) supersede y mae. 

In negative sentences also, yw and ydyw, or oes, where 
required, take the place of y mae: e.g. in the three 
examples above. Nid yw efe (1) yn gweithio, {2) yn dda, 
(3) yn Brophwyd, 

The distinctions stated above apply to questions as 
well as to statements, except, as stated above, when the 
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question relates to the predicate. {Fide foot of page 87, 
and Appendix 1.) 

The rules briefly might stand thus. 
If object or circumstance (vide Note to §. 14) precedes 
in affirmative statements or questions^ y mae is used: 
if verb or attribute follows in predication, p mae is used ; 
but either hypothesis or negation changes y mae into 
ytv or ydyw, or into oes: if the adjective or attribute 
precedes, or if question as to the predicate is asked, 
yto or ydyw is used. 

It should, however, be added, that if object, or cir- 
cumstance, (§. 14.) or infinitive mood, intervene between 
the negative or hypothetical particle and the verb, then 
the verb is regulated by what is nearest to it, and y mae 
is found in spite of nid or os : e. g. Nid (or Os) yw efe yn 
ceisio Dafyddf but Nid (or Os) Dafydd y mae yn ei geisio; 
and, Nid (or Os) ceisio Dafydd y mae. 

It has been said above, that yw or ydyw is used when 
the attribute precedes: it is then emphatic, as the subject 
is preceding sydd. Yw and ydyw are also used by 
preference, when the subject and predicate are of the 
same extent with each other: e.g. Myfiyw V buguil da; 
but this applies only to singular, and not to universal 
propositions. 

What has been said of yw and ydyw, as compared with 
y mae, naturally applies to the plurals ynt and ydynt, 
as compared with y maenU 

There is no occasion to add any thing on the subject 
of oes to what little is said here, and to what appears in 
Appendix I. 



It is however necessary to add, that in the Prayer- 
book and Bible there is a tendency to use sydd as a 
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general equivalent to the Latin est, and in context^ 
in which there is no reason to think that it was intended 
to lay emphasis on the subject of the proposition: e.g. 
the Minister is directed in the Rubric to say, " Yr 
Hpistol sydd yn ysgrifenedig, &c." where Welsh usage 
would dictate Y mae V Eputol, &c. There are many 
sentences in the Bible in which sydd is used, such as 
Duw sydd ofnadwy iawn ynghynnulleidfa V saint, where 
the predicate does not appear to be the previously 
realized idea, under which the subject has to come. 

I have long thought that the eminent Welshmen, to 
whom we are indebted for the translation of the Bible 
and Prayer-book, must have wished for an equivalent to 
the Latin est, as it stands as copula or link between 
subject and predicate, and that they pressed sydd into 
that office, somewhat straining it in doing so from its 
idiomatic application. Ymae, which is nearest in meaning 
to the ordinary copula, has the inconvenience of preceding 
both subject and predicate, and is thus unfitted for a 
link between them ; while ydyw, though its place is 
intermediate like the Latin copula in the language of the 
Schools, is preceded by the predicate and followed by 
the subject, and has the further disadvantage of em- 
phasizing the predicate as much as sydd does the subject. 

If these considerations tend to shew that Welsh does 
not lend itself with the utmost facility to the technical 
expression of reasoning and statement, which found so 
much favour in the middle ages, and the value of which 
has by no means passed away, the native Welshman will 
probably think that he has more than compensation in 
the distinctness, force, and terseness, with which these 
various forms representing the Latin est enable him to 
express his meaning in common life. 
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The reader who has taken the trouble of going through 
these distinctions may like to have a few examples added 
in illustration. 

1 loan ii. 22, 23. " Pwy yw y celwyddog, ond yr hwn sydd yn 
gwadu nad lesu yw y Crist ? Efe yw yr angbrist, yr bwn sydd 
yn gwadu y Tad a*r Mab. Pob un a'r sydd yn gwadu y Mab, 
nid oes ganddo y Tad cbwaitb : [ond] yr hwn sydd yn cyffesu y 
Mab, y mae y Tad ganddo hefyd." 

1 loan iii. 4. " Pob uu aV sydd yn gwneutbur pecbod, sydd 
hefyd yn gwneuibur angbyfiaitb : oblegid angbyfraitb yw 
pecbod." 

The second sydd militates against the account given 
above. Gwneuthur anghyfraith comes in as an ordinary 
predicate, and not as expressive of an idea, under which 
the subject is to fall. The second sydd in verses 7 and 24 
might be reconciled with the view. In verse 8, for the 
second sydd we have y mae, more according to idiom, 
as it seems to me. Yr hwn sydd yn gwneuthur pechod, o 
ddiafoly mae. 

1 loan iii. 10 and 15. '' Yn byn y mae yn amlwg plant Duw, 
a phlant diafol : Pob un ar sydd beb wneutbur cyfiawnder, nid 

yw o Dduw, na'r hwn nid yw yn earn ei frawd Pob un a r 

sydd yn casiu ei frawd, lleiddiad dyn y w : a chwi a wyddocb nad 
oes i un lleiddiad dyn fy wyd iragywyddol yn aros ynddo." 

1 loan V. 6. and 12. " Pwy yw yr hwn sydd yn gorchfygu y 

byd, ond yr hwn sydd yn credu mai lesu yw Mab Duw ? 

Yr hwn y mae y Mab ganddo, y mae y by wyd ganddo ; a r hwn 
nid yw ganddo Fab Duw, nid oes ganddo fywyd.*' 

1 Pedr iv. 11. "Os llefaru a wna neb, Uefared megis geiriau 
Duw ; OS gweini y mae neb, gwnaed megis o'r gallu y mae Duw 
yn ei roddi.** 
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Additional Note on Pneumatics and Phonetics. ^ 



1. The diiFerence in the proDunciation of the English 
Sf and of the English dental after pneumatic and phonetic 
letters^ suggests that both classes are more easily pro- 
nounced when they follow letters of their own order. 

I annex a further illustration of this from some forms 
of the Greek verb. The first, second, and third persons 
singular of the perfect passive have their terminations 
respectively in -/tai, -trai, -rai ; the second person dual in 
-Soy ; the verbal adverb in -Sijv : and the last letter of the 
root thus precedes 1. labial liquid; 2. and 3. simple 
pneumatic, sibilant and dental ; 4. and 5. dental, aspirate, 
and phonetic. If the root ends with a labial, it becomes 
liquid, simple pneumatic, aspirated pneumatic, and pho- 
netic, according to what it precedes, or what sound it is 
combined with : e. g. xixgu/x/tai, aixgiJ^Mf xixgwrroUf xeKgo^ 
^6ov, xgu^v. 

Surprise is sometimes expressed that the initial m in 
Welsh should change into a sound as dissimilar as v, and 
that such Latin words as domo should appear as dofi 
in Welsh. It appears that the w, p, or /3 of a Greek root 
is found in any of these three forms, or in the form of ft, 
as euphony recommends. 

What has been said of roots ending in labials applies 
to those ending in palatals also, except that there is in 
Greek no palatal liquid that can precede ftai, and the 
phonetic palatal takes its place. 

In dentals the sequence is less clear, partly because 
Greek euphony vocalizes or otherwise eliminates a dental 
before a sibilant, and from other causes, which there is 
no occasion to discuss here. 
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Similar illustrations might be drawn from the changes 
^which many of the Latin prepositions undergo in 
composition, according to the initial letter of the word 
to which they are prefixed, 

2, There is a curious and delicate law of Greek comic 
prosody that illustrates the difference of a pneumatic 
and phonetic to an Athenian ear. In comic dialogue a 
short vowel that precedes a pneumatic mute, simple or 
aspirated, », x, t, or ^, ;^, 6, followed by a liquid X, ft, y, 
or g, remains short ; but if it precedes a phonetic /3, y, $, 
followed by one of the three liquids X, jx, v, it becomes 
long by position : e. g. the first syllable of rixvov or T«%y]j 
is short, of lyveov is long. The rule, as far as relates to 
pneumatics, holds only in such portions of Greek comedy 
as represent the popular and ordinary speech of Athens ; 
and it is or was known by the name of one of Dawes' 
Canons. As far as relates to phonetics followed by X, ft, v, 
it is generally, though not invariably, observed in Greek 
dramatic literature. 

The rule is curious in this respect, that it forms the 
only feature in which the Greek comic metre is stricter 
than the tragic. Licence is freely given to the comic 
poet in what respects mere metre; as to anapaests and 
caesuras, and to divided spondees *in the fifth foot of the 
trimeter iambic, he may write pretty much as he pleases ; 
but when he comes to represent the fastidious exactness 
of Athenian pronunciation, and their nice appreciation of 
the actual value of the consonants employed, he must be 
licentious no longer, but comply with a restriction by 
which his tragic brother was far from tying himffelf. 

The foundation of the rule obviously lies in the 
essential difference in the amount of sound that goes 
to make a pneumatic and a phonetic, of which a 
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general account is given in the Note, to which these 
remarks are supplementary. Professor Max Miiller 
enters into the subject with great minuteness in his 
second series of Lectures on the Science of Language. 

* 3. The three simple pneumatics p, c, t, and their 
phonetics J, g, d, are found in Greek, Latin, Welsh, and 
English. Greek and Welsh have the three aspirated 
pneuir.atics, j)A, f\ ck, xi ^"d th, or 9. Of these, English 
is without the palatal aspirate, and Latin has neither palatal 
nor dental. Such words as Thesaurus, Charta, &c. cannot 
be considered as properly Latin. Of the phonetics of 
aspirates, Greek, at least as represented by its alphabet, 
has none : Latin has the labial : English and Welsh have 
the labial and dental. The last indeed has no place in 
the English alphabet, but is sounded in such words as 
with and other ; and it represents the German d in many 
continually recurring words, such as the, this, &c. Greek 
then has nine mutes, Latin eight, English ten, and 
Welsh eleven. 

Welsh, which is rich in mutes, is poor in sibilants: 
in written Welsh the s has neither an aspirate nor a 
phonetic ; but in such words as sisial, the aspirate 
unavoidably gets sounded. There is also much dia-> 
lectical variation in th# sounding of the written s. In 
Glamorganshire especially it is often aspirated, in a 
degree unknown in the more northern counties. The 
Iscoed of writing is, for instance, Ishcoed in pronunciation ; 
Dinas isaf is Dinas ishap, &c. 
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